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THE RESCUE OF THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN. Page 541. 


SEEK AND FIND; ‘She is a wayward and disobedient girl. I 
on, have trouble enough with her, but I don’t wish 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. to have her trouble other people,” continued 
Mrs. Loraine; and I could see that the glances 
she bestowed upon her step-daughter were full 
oe of malice. 
CHAPTER IIT. ‘¢ She seems to have some trouble herself, or 
she wouldn’t have jumped into the lake.” 
** She would not have done that if she hadn’t 
“| BEGAN to fear that you did not intend | seen your boat close by,” added the lady. 
to return, young gentlemen,” said Mrs. “T fear she will take cold,” said I, wishing 
Loraine, as the Splash came up on the leeward | to draw the woman out as much as possible. - 
side of the pier. ‘Iam afraid this young lady “There is no danger. She wouJd be in the 
has given you a great deal of trouble.” water half the time if I would let her. She is 
_“No trouble at all,” I replied. a troublesome girl.” 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


IN WHICH ERNEST CALLS UPON MRS. LORAINE. 
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Mrs. Loraine certainly took the matter quite 
coolly, and did not seem to realize or to believe 
that the troublesome miss had actually jumped 
into the lake to escape from her cruelty. She 
told Kate to get out of the boat, and go into 
the house. The terrified girl obeyed in silence, 
and with trembling frame. 

‘*Go to your room, and put on dry clothes,” 
she added, as Kate walked up the pier. ‘‘ She 
is a very naughty girl; but I am much obliged 
to you, young gentlemen, for the trouble you 
have taken on her account.” 

** We were very glad to serve her,” I replied, 
fastening the painter of my boat to a ring in the 
pier, as the lady walked towards the house. 

Bob and I stepped on shore and followed 
her —a movement which seemed to annoy her 
very much; but we were too decidedly in ear- 
nest to care what she thoughtor felt. Without 
any consultation with my companion, I had by 
this time made up my mind that Miss Kate 
had the rights of the case; that Mrs. Loraine 
was a female tyrant. I did not consider that 
her family affairs did not concern me, and I 
had already concluded to adopt the policy of 
intervention, without regard to consequences. 

Mrs. Loraine was a lady, so far as her man- 
ners were concerned. There was nothing coarse 
or brutal about her. Like our old enemy, Mr. 
Parasyte, she appeared to be a refined tyrant, 
whose oppression was all the more intolerable 
because it was smooth and polished. The lady 
walked at a dignified pace towards the house, 
and we followed her at a respectful distance. 
Occasionally she glanced half round, so that 
she could see us, but she did not challenge us 
in regard to our intentions. 

‘* What are you going to do, Ernest?” asked 
Bob Hale, in a low tone. 

‘“*T hardly know yet. We will follow the 
matter up, and when we get a little farther into 
it, we shall know better what to do,” I replied. 
“‘T think we will stop heré a while, and let 
things take their course.” 

We halted, and busied ourselves in exam- 

‘ining a parterre of flowers, while the lady con- 
tinued on her way, and entered the house at a 
side door. 

*T don’t know about this business,” said 
Bob, when Mrs. Loraine was no longer within 
hearing. 

“*T do,” I answered, decidedly. ‘I’m as 
clear as a quill in regard to it.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” . 

‘*T’'m going to get the young lady out of the 
scrape, by hook or by crook. Since I have 
seen this woman, I am satisfied that Miss Kate 
did not tell us more than half of the truth.” 
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‘“‘ What can you Gee” 

‘¢ Just as soon as Kate has had time to put 
on dry clothes, we will call upon her to inquire 
for her health. We can’t do anything less than 
that, after we have pulled herwut of the lake.” 

‘“We can certainly do that, but it seems to 
me that is about all we can do.” , 

“T don't know; we will seeyT replied, not 
quite willing yet to tell my prudent friend what 
I intended; not that he would be behind mein 
carrying out any good work, but because he 
was rather fond of arguing against bold 
measures. 

We waited about half an hour, but we were 
not unobserved; for through the Venetian 
blinds I saw Mrs. Loraine several times in the 
act of watching our movements. It was plain 
enough to me that we were not welcome visit- 
ors, and that the lady was not a little disturbed 
by our presence. We went up to the side door, 
where she had entered, and rang the bell. The 
summons was answered by the ‘servant girl, 
who, when we asked to see Mrs. Loraine, in- 
vited us to the sitting-room. I judged that we 
had unwittingly chosen an opportune moment 
for our entrance, for Kate’s persecutor was not 
in the room, and probably had not noticed our 
approach. If she had, it is very likely she 
would not have permitted us to come in. 

Through the open door we saw her come 
down the stairs. She looked vexed and an- 
noyed when she discovered who her visitors 
were, and sailed into the room with an exhibi- 
tion of hauteur which might have produced a 
strong impression on a couple of smaller boys 
than Bob and myself. 

‘© We called to inquire for Miss Kate,” I 
began, after I had risen from my chair, and 
made the politest bow i was capable of making. 

“She is quite well,” replied Mrs. Loraine, 
coolly. 

“I hope she has not suffered from the cold 
bath she took in the,lake,” I continued. 

* Not at all.” 

“She was very much agitated and dis 
tressed.” 

: “ She will get over that.” 

“We would like to see herjif you please,” 
I added, coming to the point without any more 
parleying. 

‘It would not be convenient for her to see 
you this evening,” answered Mrs. Loraine, 
with more emphasis than an ordinary case 
seemed to require. 

‘“‘I am sorry, for we desire very much to see 
her; indeed, we premised to see her after she 
had changed her clothes.” 

“Well, young gentlemen, I will assure her 
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you have kept your promise, which will be suf- 
ficient to relieve you from any charge of want 
of fidelity,” said she. 

“J beg your pardon, Mrs. Loraine, but if it 
isn’t too much trouble, we would like very 
much to see Miss Kate.” 

“Jt would be no troubk at all, but it would 
be entirely inconsistent with my purposes to 
have her leave her room to-night,” answered 
she, haughtily. 

“At what hour to-morrow could we see 
her?” I asked. 

“Jt would not be proper at any hour to- 
morrow for you to see her. Kate is a wilful 
and disobedient girl, and I find it necessary to 
permit her to see no one, in her present frame 
of mind.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you, Mrs. Loraine, 
that Kate very strongly objected to returning 
to her home, and begged us to land her any- 
where — in the woods — rather than bring her 
back to you,” I added. 

“Did she, indeed! ” exclaimed Mrs. Loraine, 
her face becoming very red. ‘Then she is 


even more wilful than I supposed.” 

“Tt was only by the promise to see her, that 
we induced her to land here.” 

“You behaved very properly in returning 


her to me, and I am greatly obliged to you for 
your consideration. It is not necessary for me 
to detail to you, who are strangers to me, the 
troubles I experience in my domestic affairs ; 
and you are too gentlemanly to wish to pry 
into them.” 

“Excuse me, but when a young lady be- 
comes so desperate as to jump overboard, it 
seems to me she must be in a very bad con- 
dition.” 

“That was allasham. Perhaps I have in- 
dulged her too much, and not begun early 
enough to subdue her violent temper. She is 
very wilful, and needs stern discipline.” 

“Do you think it was fair to keep her in her 
room a week for taking too long stitches, or 
for treading on a flower?” 

She looked at me, and turned red again. 

“I see that Kate has been indelicate enough 
to tell you about our family affairs. Of course 
you have sufficient discretion to disbelieve such 
ridiculous stories.” 

“After pulling her out of the lake, we were 
much interested in her. We don’t wish to in- 
terfere, but I suppose there can be no harm in 
telling us what you did shut her up a week or 
ten days: for.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you, young gentle- 
men, for what you have done; but I cannot 
submit to be called to an account for my con- 

> 
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duct in my own family. I must ask you ‘to 
excuse me now, for I have an engagement at 
this hour.” , 

It was evident to me that we could find out 
nothing about Kate from her; but the look of 
malignity she wore on her face when she spoke 
of her step-daughter was the best kind of tes- 
timony to me. I rose from my chair, and. 
moved towards the door, followed by Bob 
Hale. We bade the lady good evening, and 
she closed the door behind us. 

Just as we were going down the steps, a 
buggy, drawn by two handsome horses, came 
up to the door, which assured us that the lady’s 
engagement was not a pretence used to get rid 
of us. The horses were driven by a gayly- 
dressed gentleman. When he alighted, and I 
obtained a fair view of his face and form, I 
was considerably interested in bin, for I had 
seen him before. 

It was the gentleman I had seen at the 
cottage, with whom my uncle Amos had had 
some hard words. He was in some way con- 
nected with my silent guardian, and I was very 
anxious to know who and what he was, for 
such information might be the key to the mys- 
tery which shrouded my existence. For the 
moment I forgot all about Kate. 

**Come along, Ernest,” said Bob, when I 
paused to observe the gentleman. 

**Go down to the boat, Bob, and I will be 
with you in a few minutes.” 

I stepped into a path where the foliage con- 
cealed me; but I saw the gentleman looking 
down the drive-way as if to obtain a second 
view of me, for I had observed before that he 
appeared to recognize me. 

“T will be ready in a moment, Tom,” said 
Mrs. Loraine, opening the front door. 

Tom! He was aconstant visitor, or she would 
not be thus familiar with him. Who was Tom? 
I wished she had called him by his surname. 
As I gazed at his face, while he sat in the 
buggy, I fancied that it bore some resemblance 
to that of my uncle. 

This man had a quarrel with my misan- 
thropic guardian. I had lived at the cottage 
with uncle Amos from early childhood. I 
could faintly remember a weary waste of 
waters before I came to Parkville, —in which 
the cottage was located,— but nothing more. 
During the preceding year, I had drawn it out: 
of my uncle that my father was dead, and my 
mother an inmate of an insane asylum, and 
that no property was left for me by my par- 
ents. Who they were, where my father died, 
or where my mother was imprisoned, he re- 
fused to tell me. 
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This gentleman who sat in the buggy had 
been to the cottage several times. High words 
had generally attended his visits. I had once 
asked my uncle who he was, and the fact that 
an answer was refused was enough to assure 
me that a better knowledge of him would assist 
me in finding a clew to my own history. 

Mrs. Loraine appeared at the door, and 
‘“‘Tom” nimbly leaped from his seat, and 
assisted her into the buggy. 

‘‘ Who was that young fellow that came out 
of the house as I drove up?” asked he, as he 
took his place at her side. 

«« Ernest Thornton,” replied the lady. 

** Whew!” exclaimed he, as he drove off. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST RELEASES THE CAPTIVE 
MAIDEN FROM HER PRISON. 


HAT the precise signification was of the 
‘“‘whew!” which the gentlemanly Tom 

had uttered, I did not know; but it seemed to 
indicate that he was not particularly pleased to 
learn that I had been a visitor at the -house. 
I felt that there was work for me to do, which 
I could commence at once by following out 
the clew afforded me by Mrs. Loraine’s visitor. 


My first business was to ascertain who this gen- 
tleman was. Doubtless any one in the house 


could tell me. Probably Kate knew all about 
him, and I was all the more eager to see her. 

I walked down to the pier in a brown study. 
Mrs. Loraine had positively refused to let me 
see Kate, at the present time or in the future. 
She was again confined to her room, not to 
leave it, I judged, for weeks, unless I put my 
plan of intervention into execution. Her op- 
pressor was away, and the present seemed to 
be the most favorable time for releasing the 
captive. 

** Come, Ernest, are you going home, or 
not?” called Bob, who was getting impatient 
at my delay. 

“Not yet, Bob; there is something for us to 
do before we go.” 

‘«What’s that?” 

‘*T don’t intend to leave Miss Kate here.” 

**T don’t see what we can do about it,” said he. 

“‘T haven’t any idea of leaving her to the 
tender mercies of that tigress. She shall bea 
passenger in the Splash,” I added, as I stepped 
into the boat, and sat down in the standing- 
room. ‘I want to see her for my own sake, 
as well as hers. I’ve had an idea since you 
left me.” 

** An idea?” queried he. 

**Yes, a big idea. You know my story as 
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well as I know it myself, and I don’t mean to 
keep anything from you.” 

‘“‘What’s up, Ernest?” 

‘¢T want to know who and what I am; and 
I'm going to find out, if there is any such 
thing. I told you about a well-dressed fellow 
who has been to the cottage of my uncle sey- 
eral times.” 

‘*T remember all about him. 
with your uncle, you said.” 

“That's the man. Well, Bob, the fellow 
that drove up in that two-horse buggy, as we 
came out of the house, was the very one who 
came to the cottage.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“ That’s so.” 

“Does he live in Cannondale?” 

*¢*T don’t know where he lives. I heard Mrs. 
Loraine call him Tom, and that’s all I know 
about him. I’m going to find out who he is.” 

“If you can.” 

** Kate must know who he is, for he seems 
to be a regular visitor at the house of Mrs. 
Loraine.” 

‘* Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“T’m going to get Kate out of the house.” 

*¢ How, Ernest?” 

*T don’t exactly know yet, but I shall finda 
way.” 

“Don’t you think that would be rather high- 
handed?” 

“T can’t help it if itis. I would just as lief 
raise a breeze over here as not.” 

“We shall get into a scrape, Ernest.” 

*“*T won’t drag you into it, Bob. You may 
stay on the boat —” 

“No, I won’t! I’m ready to take my share 
in the enterprise.” 

“I’m satisfied this girl is abused, and it would 
be mean in us to leave her to her fate. It's 
nearly dark now, and there isn’t any one in the 
garden. I’m going up to take a look. Kate 
said her room was in the attic.” 

‘Yes; that’s the one with the blinds closed.” 

I landed again, and Bob went with me up to 
the house. There was no one in sight, and 
nothing to prevent our doing the work we had 
undertaken immediately. After examining the 
premises, I concluded that we must release the 
captive maiden by means of the window. It 
would not be prudent to enter by the door, 
which was probably locked in the absence of 
the lady. 

I visited the stable on the grounds in search 
of a rope; but I found there a ladder, which 
suited me better. With the assistance of Bob, 
I carried this to the rear of the house, and 
raised it to the window. I ascended to the 

. 


He quarrelled 
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window, and found that the blinds were nailed 
on the outside, so that they could not be opened. 
This was some confirmation of the truth of 
Kate’s story. I descended again, and founda 
hammer in the stable, with which I returned 
and removed the nails. 

“Kate!” I called, as soon as I had opened 
the blinds. 

«“Q, Ernest Thornton !” exclaimed she, 
opening the window. “I felt sure that you had 
deserted me. I am so glad you have come!” 

“We have no time to spare. Get your 
clothes as quick as possible; tie them up in 
a bundle, and throw them out the window.” 

She did not occupy many minutes in this 
preparation for her departure. The bundle 
was made up, and thrown to the ground. 

“ How am I to get out?” asked she, glancing 
blankly at the ladder. 

“(an you go down stairs and go out by the 
door?” I asked, willing to spare her the descent 
by the ladder. 

“I cannot; the door is locked,” she replied, 
in trembling tones, for she was violently agi- 
tated by the situation. 

“Then you must go down by the ladder,” 
I added, ascending a few rounds higher. 
“Now give me your hands, and don’t be 
afraid, for I can hold you so that you can- 
not fall.” 


I braced myself upon the ladder, which I. 


directed Bob to hold firmly in its place, and 
took her by both hands. It was a perilous 
feat to step from the window to the ladder, 
and she was so terrified that I held her whole 
weight; but the passage was safely effected. 
Theld her by the hands till she reached the 
ground, for she was so timid I dared not trust 
her to her own energies. I went up again, 
closed the blinds, and restored the nails, hoping 
that the escape of the prisoner would not be 
discovered before the next day. The ladder 
Was conveyed to the stable, and placed where 
we had found it. 

“Now run down to the pier and get into 
the boat as fast as you can,” said I to Kate. 
Pri: into the cuddy, and keep out of 
sight.” 

“Do you think any one will catch me?” 
asked she, quivering with terror. 

“No; there is no person near to catch you,” 
I replied, as I picked up her bundle of clothes. 

We reached the boat without meeting any 
person, though Mrs. Loraine’s man drove the 
‘ow into the yard just as we were pushing off 
from the pier. I had only lowered the jib of 
the Splash, so that she was ready to start with- 
out any delay; and in a few moments we were 
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standing up the lake, the breeze still fresh from 
the north-west. 

**You may come out now, Kate,” I called to 
our passenger, when we were half a mile from 
the pier. 

‘“*Am I perfectly safe?” she asked, timidly, 
as she crawled out of the cuddy. 

“Yes; noone can see you now. Sit down 
on this seat, and don’t be alarmed.” 

‘¢ What shall we do with Miss Loraine now 
we have released her?” asked Bob, as she sat 
down by his side in the standing-room. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ We will settle 
that question before we go on shore. ‘* What 
did Mrs. Loraine do to you when you went 
into the house, Kate?” 

‘¢ She spoke to me very severely, and sent me 
tomy room. She told meI should not come 
out again for a month.” 

‘She was mistaken this time, if she never 
was before,” said Bob, with a congratulatory 
smile. 

‘‘ She was, indeed; and O, I’m so thankful 
to you!” 

‘Do you know where Mrs. Loraine has gone 
now?” I asked, approaching the subject which. 
was so near my own heart. 

“JT don’t; I heard a carriage drive up the 
yard. I suppose she has gone out to ride,” 
replied Kate. 

“A gentleman drove up to the door in a 
two-horse buggy. Do you know who the gen- 
tleman was?” I asked, anxiously. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Loraine called him Tom.” 

‘¢O, that was Mr. Thornton,” she answered. 

‘Mr. Thornton!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; is he any relation to you?” 

“Not that I am aware of,” I replied, musing 
upon the fact that he bore my name. 

‘“‘ He often comes to see Mrs. Loraine, and 
people say they are engaged to be married,” 
continued Kate. 

‘¢ Where does he live?” 

“I’m not very sure, but I think it is in Phil- 
adelphia. He stays at the Cannondale Hotel 
about a week at a time, and comes to Mrs. 
Loraine’s every day.” 

‘“¢ How often does he come to Cannondale?” 

‘¢ Every two or three months, I should think. 
But I don’t see much of him. I have been 
kept in my chamber most of the time,” she 
added, sadly. 

“Did you ever hear him speak about Amos 
Thornton, my uncle?” 

_ “ Never.” 

‘You say he is going to be Mrs. Loraine’s 
husband.” 

‘“‘ That’s what people say; I don’t know any- 
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thing about it, only that he is very often at the 
house.” 

**Do you know anything about Mr. Thorn- 
ton?” Icontinued. ‘Is he rich?” 

‘¢T don’t know whether he is or not. I think 
he must be. He always takes her out to ride 
with a span of fine horses.” 

‘Is Mrs. Loraine very rich herself?” 

‘** She is not very rich herself. She has what 
my father left her by his will.” 

‘* Of course your father left something to 
you,” added Bob Hale. 

‘*Mr. Windleton called me a little heiress 
two years ago, and said I should have forty 
thousand dollars when I was old enough to 
receive it.” 

‘* Who is Mr. Windleton?” 

‘*He was a great friend of my father. 
keeps the money that belongs to me. 
what they call him.” 

** A trustee,” suggested Bob, who was some- 
what learned in the law. 

“Yes; that’s what he said he was. My 
father gave his wife only half as much as he 
gave me; but I wish he had given her all of 
his property,” said Kate, looking over into the 
water. 


He 
I forget 


‘* Why do you wish so?” I asked. 

**T think she would have been kinder to me. 
Mr. Windleton’s daughter Ellen told me, if 
I should die, that my money would go to Mrs. 


Loraine. I don’t know whether it is true or 
not;” and, without any apparent reason, Kate 
burst into tears. 

Bob and I comforted her as well as we could. 

**T’m afraid,” she continued, when she had 
wiped away her tears, ‘‘she hopes I shall die.” 

“‘T guess not,” I added. ‘That would be 
horrible.” 

‘Why does she treat me so then — not even 
let me look out the window?” sobbed she. ‘I 
think she wants my money. I have tried to 
think it was not so, but I can’t, ever since Ellen 
Windleton told me that.” 

“Why don’t you tell Mr. Windleton how 
your step-mother treats you?” asked Bob. 

‘*He and his whole family are in Europe. 
They have been there more than a year. I 
shall tell him when he comes back; but Mrs. 
Loraine is my guardian.” 

‘Ernest, we are almost over to Parkville, 
and it is time to know what we are to do with 
Miss Loraine. It won’t do to take her to Park- 
ville,” said Bob. 

‘“*T will stay in the boat all night. That’s a 
nice little place in there,” interposed Kate, 
pointing to the cuddy. 

‘You may go in there now, if you please,” 
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I added. ‘I will land you, Bob, and take care 
of Kate myself. It is quite dark now, and] 
can take her up to the cottage. No one will 
find her there.” 

“ What will your uncle say?” 

“He will not see her; if he does, he won't 
say anything; he never says anything.” 

My friend was entirely willing to take his 
share of the responsibility, but I was satisfied 
that I could dispose of my fair passenger with- 
out any assistance. I landed him at the steam- 
boat pier, and then stood over towards the 


cottage. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
THE HINDOO CASTES. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


N this sketch I promised to tell you about 
that peculiar institution of the Hindoos 
called caste. Many persons have rather vague 
ideas as to the meaning of this word, and the 
greater part of Our Boys and Girls have prob- 
ably never thought about it at all. I will ex- 
plain what caste is, as clearly as I can; and if 
you understand it, you will have a much bet- 
ter idea of the character and condition of the 
Hindoos. 

Caste is not a civil institution, but a distinc- 
tion imposed by their religion. When it is 
said that the people of India are divided into 
castes, it is meant that they are divided into 
so many different classes, which exist indepen- 
dently of each other; never eating together, 
coming in contact, or intermarrying. Each 
caste has its laws, the breaking of which is 
followed by disgrace and degradation. There 
are four castes in all, and the sacred books of 
the Hindoos thus account for their origin. 

The god Brahma is said to have been the 
creator of all things. After he had peopled 
the upper and lower worlds, he created the hu- 
man race, causing it to consist of four classes, 
or castes. He produced them out of his own 
body, giving each its rank and dignity, accord- 
ing to that part of the body out of which it 
was made. Thus the Brahmins proceeded 
from his mouth, and theirs is the highest rank. 
They are an exceedingly haughty and self-im- ‘ 
portant race, and hold the office of priests in 
the Hindoo religion. From Brahma’s arm 
came the military caste. This is the next in 
rank, and consists of soldiers and warriors, 
whose business is to fight and defend their 
country. Out of his breast was created the 
third caste, which consists of farmers and mer- 
chants, From his foot — the inferior member 
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~came the ‘“sudras,” or servile caste. Car- 
penters, dyers, weavers, and the common la- 
borers and tillers of the soil belong to this 
caste. 

There is still another class beneath this low- 
est caste, — a class of people called ‘ pariahs,” 
or outcasts. ‘They belong to no caste what- 
ever, and are looked upon with contempt and 
abhorrence. The Brahmins especially dread 
to come in contact with a pariah, for it would 
sadly defile the purity on which they pride 
themselves. They dare not enter their houses, 
drink water which they have drawn, or use 
vessels which they have handled; and if a 
pariah should even touch a Brahmin with the 
end of a long pole, the haughty priest would 
consider himself defiled! In some places these 
poor creatures are compelled to take circuitous 
routes to avoid meeting the Brahmins, who 
fear that their shadow may fall upon them, or 
their breath infect the air. They live in the 


most abject wretchedness, spurned and in- 
sulted by all the castes, treated as dogs, and 
thought to be almost too degraded to live. If 
any Hindoo is so unfortunate as to lose his 
caste, he sinks below all the castes, and be- 
comes as vile and wretched as the pariahs. 
They are, therefore, very careful not to de- 


stroy their caste in any manner; and the 
Brahmins, in particular, avoid all defilement. 
They endeavor to keep themselves very 
pure, and carry their ideas of purity to such 
an extreme that they often make themselves 
ridiculous. They consider the use of animal 
food defiling; and not only do they refuse to 
eat meat, but also eggs, and anything that 
contains the principle of life. The touch of 
many animals, especially the dog, pollutes the 
Brahmin; and to remove the defilement he 
must plunge into water, and wash his clothes 
besides. They are careful what they tread 
upon; and some have such delicacy that they 
sweep the path before them, in order not to 
step on any worms or insects that may happen 
to be there. They are also very particular as 
to where they sit down: it must never be 
upon the bare ground, but the skin of an ante- 
lope, or of a tiger; or else a mat must be 
spread down before they dare to repose their 
sacred limbs on good old mother earth! 

The other castes are also particular about 
any kind of pollution. A foreigner cannot eat 
with a native, or cross the threshold of his 
hut, without destroying that precious thing, 
his caste. 

When we were travelling up and down the 
rivers, the native boatmen were very careful 
to avoid any contact with us that would make 
them lose their caste. Once, when they were 
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cooking their frugal supper of rice upon the 
river-bank, and my mother was walking up 
and down upon the sands, the hem of her 
dress happened to touch the brass vessel con- 
taining the rice of one of the men. No sooner 
had she passed than he got up quietly, and 
threw both the vessel and the rice away, pre- 
ferring to lose his supper rather than his caste. 
The mere shadow of a white person falling 
upon their cooking utensils, pollutes them so 
that they are unfit for use. It is really pitiable 
to see their deluded ideas upon this subject of 
caste. It is the worst system that could pre- 
vail among them, for it fosters a selfish and 
contemptuous spirit, and holds them fast in 
its slavish fetters. 

When a native has lost his caste, it is con- 
sidered a great calamity; for he cannot be re- 
stored to it without great expense and trouble. 
There are certain offences which destroy a per- 
son’s caste beyond the hope of recovery. One 
is, to eat the flesh of a cow; for this is a very 
sacred animal to the Hindoos. To kill one, 
was, by their law, punishable with death. My 
father once wanted some beef, and ventured to 
kill a cow, in spite of the heathen prejudices ; 
but the natives were greatly incensed, and de- 
clared that he had done just as wickedly as if 
he had killed his own mother! 

When a native wishes to be restored to his 
original caste, he has first to gain the consent 
of his friends and relatives. Then they assem- 
ble together, and he bows down very humbly 
before them, and makes promises to atone for 
his expulsion by his future conduct. Then he 
meekly receives the blows they may choose to 
inflict upon him, and pays the fine that is de- 
manded; and sometimes a person has to part 
with nearly his whole property in order to get 
back his caste. After weeping bitterly before 
them, he makes the skaastaangkum, which is 
a most singular act of homage. It consists in 
throwing the body at full length upon the 
ground, and stretching the arms out above the 
head. The feet, knees, arms, stomach, and 
head must all touch the ground. After going 
through this performance, he is declared fit to 
be restored to his caste. 

When the one who has lost his caste has 
been a great offender, his tongue is sometimes 
burned with a piece of heated gold; and some- 
times he is made to walk over burning embers. 
When the purifying process is perfected, he 
gives a grand feast, and is considered duly re- 
stored to his former rank and privileges. 

It will be a happy day for India when this 
great barrier of caste is broken down, and the 
people are freed from the thraldom in which it 
has held them for so many generations. 
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THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 


Translated from the French. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BESSIE LOVELL.” 
Ill. The Little Old Man. 


N and on went the courageous, persever- 

ing boy; but he seemed no nearer the 
summit of the mountain than when he first 
crossed the river. Any other boy would have 
turned back, but the strong-hearted Adelbert 
was not discouraged. After walking twenty- 
one days more, he was almost worn out with 
fatigue, but was as determined as ever to gain 
the mountain top. 

“Till keep on walking if it takes me a hun- 
dred years to reach the summit of this moun- 
tain,” he said to himself; and, just then, a 
little old man stood before him, and eyed him 
mischievously. 

**So you want to go to the top of this moun- 
tain — do you?” he said; “‘and what do you 
want up there?” 

“JT want the plant of life, my. good sir, to 
save my mother’s life,” replied Adelbert. 

The little old man shook his head, and, lean- 
ing his sharp-pointed chin on his gold-headed 
cane, and scanning the boy from head to foot, 
said, — 

‘*T like your pleasant, honest face, my boy. 
Iam one of the genii of the mountain, and I 
will let you continue your journey on one con- 
dition; and that is, that you will harvest all my 
grain, and thresh it, and make it into flour, 
and make the flour into loaves of bread. 
When you have harvested it, and threshed it, 
and ground it, and baked it, call me. You 
will find all the necessary tools in that hollow 
near you, and the fields of grain lie before you. 
They cover the mountain.” 

The old man disappeared; and as Adelbert 
cast his eye over the immense fields of grain, 
his heart almost failed him, for a moment; 
but he soon overcame all discouraged feelings, 
and, throwing off his coat, took up a sickle 
and set himself most resolutely to work. 

After toiling ninety-five days, the grain was 
all cut. Then Adelbert took the flail, which 
he found in the hollow, and began the thresh- 
ing. On this part of the work he spent sixty 
days, and ninety more days in grinding it. 
When all was ground, he began to make it 
into bread, and this took him a hundred and 
twenty days. 

The great undertaking being accomplished, 
and the loaves of bread all arranged, Adelbert, 
transported with joy, called the old man, who 
immediately appeared. 





“‘ What!” he exclaimed, looking at the long 
rows of loaves; ‘four hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand loaves of bread!” - 

Then he ate a piece of one of them, and tap- 
ping Adelbert on the cheek, said, — 

“You are a brave boy, and I want to pay 
you for your work.” 

Taking a wooden snufl-box from his pocket, 
he handed it to the little toiler, with a most 
mischievous twinkle of his eye, saying, — 

‘“*When you get home, open this box, and 
you will find in it such tobacco as you have 
never seen before.” 

Adelbert thought it a very worthless present, 
as he never used tobacco in any form; but he 
was too polite to refuse it; so he said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir,” and took it. 

The little old man smiled, and then burst 
out laughing, and immediately vanished. 


IV. The High Wall. 


NCE more the persevering traveller started 

on his upward journey, and soon saw, to 
his great delight, that he was nearing the 
mountain top., But what was his terror, when 
he suddenly saw a very high wall only a few 
feet before him! Determined not to go back, 
he walked along by the wall, hoping to come 
to the end of it; but he found that it encircled 
the mountain, and, what was worse, that there 
was not the smallest opening through it. 
Then he sat down on the ground and began to 
think what he should do. Go back he would 
not. No, he would wait; and he did wait for- 
ty-five days. At the end of that time all help 
seemed as far off as ever; but with an uncon- 
querable spirit, he exclaimed, ‘I'll stay here 
till help comes, if I have to stay a hundred 
years.” 

As he said this, a part of the wall fell down 
with a terrible noise, and a giant, brandish- 
ing an enormous club, appeared through the 
opening. 

‘*¢ So you want to pass this wall — do you, my 
boy?” said he. ‘ What do you expect to find 
beyond it?” 

‘IT want the plant of life to cure my mother, 
Mr. Giant,” replied Adelbert; and if it is in 
your power to help me over this wall, and you 
will do it, I will do anything for you that 
I can.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Well, I am one of the genii 
of this mountain; and as I like your appear- 
ance, I will let you pass the wall if you will fill 
my cellar with wine. You see all my vine- 
yards; and now, if you will gather the grapes, 
and press out the juice, and fill all my casks, 
and arrange the casks in my cellar, I will let 
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ou go on. You will find at the foot of this 
wall everything you need for the work. When 
you have done it, call me.” 

" The giant disappeared, closing the wall be- 
hind him; and Adelbert stood still, and looked 
all around him. The great vineyards extended 
as far as he could see; and he knew that the 
giant had asked him to do no small thing. 

«“ But I can do it,” he said to himself; ‘for 
surely it won’t be as much work to pick these 
grapes and make them into wine, as it was to 
cut down all that grain and make it into bread.” 

With unfailing courage he took the pruning- 
knife that the giant had provided, and began 
to cut off the bunches of grapes and throw 
them into the wine vat. He was thirty days in 
gathering them; and when all were ready, he 
pressed out the juice, and as fast as the casks 
were filled, arranged them in the giant’s cellar. 

It took him ninety days to make the wine, 
and then he called the giant. The call was 
quickly answered. The giant appeared, and, 
after tasting the wine, said, — 

“ You are a brave little man,-and I want to 
pay you for all your hard work. I would not 
have it said that the giant of the mountain 
gave you nothing for all your toil but the lib- 
erty to pass this wall.” 

He then took a thistle blossom out of his 
pocket, and, handing it to Adelbert, said, — 
“When you get home, smell of this thistle 
blossom every time you want anything.” 

Adelbert thought it was not a very generous 
present, but he received it with a pleasant 
smile. Just then the giant whistled so loud 
that the mountain trembled, and both he and 
the formidable wall disappeared immediately, 
and the courageous pedestrian went on his way. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SEA THINGS.— THE TEREDO. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ID you ever see the Teredo? No. Well, 

pick up the first bit of just landed drift- 
wood, that has spent some time in the water, 
and, solid as it may look, break off a fragment, 
and you will find the whole interior tunnelled 
from end to end by a pernicious little borer, 
who takes good care not to come to the surface 
too often. That is the seredo navalis, or ship- 
worm, an acephalous, testaceous, bivalvular 
mollusk. Now you know him! Or you will, 
when you consider that acephalous is head- 
less, testaceous is having a shell, and bivalvu- 
lar is having two doors to his shell, as clams 
and oysters do. But the teredo is not included 
in his shell, his valves only covering the end 
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where his head ought to be. As he advances 
in the hard wood, he builds about him a tun- 
nel of shelly mattcr, which he leaves behind 
him as he goes on; and when he meets a 
brother borer in the same patient operation, 
he turns aside, and the two. make parallel 
tubes; and thus a number of them will com- 
pletely honey-comb the hardest wood, while it 
looks perfectly sound on the surface. Many a 
vessel has gone down in open sea through 
the treacherous industry of these insignificant 
sappers. 

The mature mollusk is about an inch in 
length and an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
when contracted to his usual dimensions. He 
has a cousin, the pkolas, who excavates the 
solid rock, as the teredo does the wood. Howa 
little wretch, who has no head, can get ahead 
so in live oak and teak, has puzzled the “ nat- 
urals,” some of whose theories show as little 
head as their subject. Some suppose it is 
done by the hard bone of his shell; but he 
makes no bones of anything. Some fancy he 
works his way by means of an acid; but the 
only acid he uses is assiduity; and the contin- 
ual friction of the soft flesh on the stone by the 
pholas «wears it away, while the flesh is re- 
newed; but the stone will not grow. Neither 
will ship timber renew itself under the patient 
mining of the teredo. 

Some years ago, Holland, that interesting 
country, which the Dutch have so often taken 
— from the ocean — was thrown into conster- 
nation by these insignificant borers. They at- 
tacked the piles that supported the dikes, and 
so weakened them that there was great danger 
that the sea would walk in and claim its own, 
and the Dutchmen into the bargain. Ships 
are sheathed with copper to prevent the teredo 
from getting at the timber; and piles are often 
filled with broad-headed spikes for the same 
purpose, furnishing a striking example of how 
many heads it takes to prevent the mischief of 
a consummate bore with no head. 

They are capable of destruction, however, 
as their human prototypes are, by what might 
be called the ‘‘ regular practice,” on homceo- 
pathic principles. At the season of multiply- 
ing, the eggs, which, curiously enough, have 
been carried in the folds of the respiratory 
organs of the female, are shed into the water, 
where they are vitalized, as the roes of fishes 
are. At this point of their lives, a weak solu- 
tion of mercury destroys them; so all you need 
to do, to save your wharves from the presence 
of st 4 a pest, is to pitch a doctor into the 
dock, with his saddle-bags, and forget to. res- 
cue the saddle-bags when you do the doctor. 
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The teredo is a persistent enemy to lobster- 
pots; so much so, that you might think the 
no-headed rascal in league with the ten-footed 
scavengers to keep him out of the hands of 
his cunning enemy, man. The lath structure 
into which we decoy the stupid crustacean is 
eaten up bodily by the little mollusk in one 
season, so that it will crumble in your hands, 
though apparently as solid as when new. 

And yet the teredo is not without his service 
to man. He devours the sunken vessels that 
often obstruct dangerous or much frequented 
channels; and while he doesn’t precisely pay 
his board in full, does something towards say- 
ing one ship by the destruction of another. 


HARRIET HOSMER. 
BY MISS C. G. CHASE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 
IFFERENT mechanics at Rome are skilful 
in different portions of the work of sculp- 
ture: one, for instance, in carving the flesh of 
a statue; another, the hair; while still anoth- 
er is an adept in the drapery; and each is en- 
gaged to labor in his special department. But 


Miss Hosmer, after forming her clay model, 


procured a block of marble, and with mallet, 
chisel, rasp, and file, began the work of carv- 
ing. In this labor she received no assistance 
beyond that given by a workman in knocking 
off large pieces of the marble. 

After this achievement, the young sculptress 
announced to her father that she was ready to 
go to Rome; and the doctor, who knew that 
the aspirations of her genius could not else- 
where be satisfied, promised that her ‘wish 
should be gratified that very season. Her 
preparations were soon completed, and Dr. 
Hosmer, not willing to part with his child 
until he saw her established in the city of 
artists, embarked with her for the Old World. 
She did not forget to take in her trunk the col- 
lege diploma, and daguerreotypes of Hesper, 
one presenting a front view of the bust, and 
another a profile likeness. Arrived at Rome, 
it was her ambition to become a pupil of Gib- 
son, the most famous living English sculptor. 
But there seemed little prospect that he would 
consent to such an arrangement, since she had 
been preceded at Rome by lady artists who 
showed themselves unfitted for the career they 
had undertaken. She had, however, a friend 
in the city who was willing to see what could 
be done for her. Accordingly, one morning, 
as Mr. Gibson sat at breakfast, this gentleman 
appeared before him, and placed in his hands 
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Miss Hosmer’s diploma, and the pictures of 
her Hesper. The sculptor examined the like- 
nesses attentively, and then said, — 

*¢*Send the young lady to me, and whatever 
I know, and can teach her, she shall learn.” 

Miss Hosmer, therefore, to her unmeasured 
joy, was immediately installed as a pupil of 
Gibson’s, and had a studio for herself within 
his own. From this epoch of happy omen, 
her progress was steady and brilliant. 

Before she left America, she was commis- 
sioned, upon most generous terms, to send to 
a friend at St. Louis her first figure sculptured 
at Rome, whatever its subject might be. In 
fulfilment of this order, she modelled a “ beau- 
tiful-browed Anone,” which was so much ad- 
mired at St. Louis that she received an order 
to furnish a piece of statuary for the Mercan- 
tile Library of that great western city. She 
was again free to select her own design, and 
chose to represent the fair Beatrice Cenci, 
asleep in her cell a few hours previous to her 
execution. 

Blithely and busily time was gliding away 
with Miss Hosmer, when a letter bore her the 
unexpected tidings that heavy reverses had be- 
fallen her father, and she must at once quit 
Italy, and return to her quiet home at Water- 
town. In this trying hour her strength of 
character came to her aid. She determined, 
at all events, to ‘continue her art-career at 
Rome. Hitherto her father had gratified her 
every wish; but now she resolved to retrench 
her expenses to the smallest possible amount, 
and support herself by her profession. A trip 
to England — for which her trunks were already 
packed — as well as her noble horse and costly 
saddle, were immediate sacrifices. And anx- 
ious to produce something that would be popu- 
lar, and hence lucrative, she labored diligently 
in modelling a statue of the fairy Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow. When finished, it was so 
lively, fresh, and funny, that copies of it were 
eagerly taken by lovers of art, in both Eng- 
land and America. 

Miss Hosmer returned to Boston in the year 
1857, preceding, by a few days, the arrival of 
her Beatrice Cenci. Five years had sped away 
since she went abroad, and now her fame as 
a sculptress was firmly established; but her 
friends found her the same open-hearted, ear- 
nest, unaffected girl that she was upon her de- 
parture. ‘‘She was more desirous,” says one 
who knew her well, “ of discriminating criti- 
cisms upon her productions than wholesale 
praise.” 

Before she left Rome, a lovely young Eng- 
lish lady, of the Roman Catholic faith, died 
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there; and her mother, having obtained per- 
mission, although it was an unusual favor, to 
erect a monument to her memory in one of the 
churches of the city, requested Miss Hosmer 
to perform the work. This commission was 
very flattering, for hitherto no English nor 
American sculptor had seen one of his produc- 
tions permanently deposited in Rome. Miss 
Hosmer made the clay model for this monu- 
ment before her visit to Boston; and soon 
after her return to Italy it was cut in marble. 
It represented a beautiful maiden — a very cor- 
rect likeness, it is said, of the deceased young 
English girl—lying on a low couch, in the 
dreamless sleep of death: thus contrasting 
with Beatrice Cenci, reclining in the warm 
sleep of life. We may here mention that the 
latter statue was exhibited in London before it 
crossed the ocean, and afterwards in a number 
of our largest cities. When finally consigned 
to its destined place in St. Louis, it became 
one of the chief ornaments of that city. 

At the time of Miss Hosmer’s visit to Amer- 
ica, she was contemplating a statue of Zenobia 
in Chains. She pored eagerly over every book 
she could find that gave information in regard 
to the proud, beautiful Queen of the East, and 
seemed impatient to be once more in Rome, 
that she might begin to model her design. 
This she did not fail to do, when again en- 
sconced in her own Italian studio; and during 
two years she was occupied with this under- 
taking. She taxed her strength very severely 
in working upon the statue while it was being 
chiselled in marble, and her health suffered so 
much from the exertion that her physicians 
charged her to repair to Switzerland, if she 
would save her life. Zenobia is a colossal 
statue, and takes rank as the finest of Miss 
Hosmer’s productions. The Prince of Wales 
visited her studio while it was in process of 
execution, and expressed great admiration of 
it. He purchased a Puck for his private collec- 
tion, and another copy of the same sprightly 
little figure is in the possession of the Duke 
of Hamilton.. Since the return of Miss Hos- 
mer to Italy, she has modelled a charming 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, as a mate for Puck. 

Harriet Hosmer is only thirty-six years of 
age, and we may hope that she will make many 
additions to the present list of her productions, 
to heighten the lustre of her own renown, and 
reflect honor upon her native land. 

—— Bayonets were invented at Bayonne 
(from which they take their name), in France, 
about the year 1670, and were first used in 
battle by the French in 1693. G. P. 
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EMINENT LIVING MEN. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 
SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


PRINTING-OFFICE has been called 

“the poor boy’s college.” Handling the 
type is perpetual education in spelling and 
grammar, and affords a fine chance to pick up 
general knowledge. Ever since Ben Frank- 
lin’s time, it has been noticed that printers’ 
boys who improved their minds, and took the 
right turn in life, became useful men, and some 
of them famous. 

Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, is the 
most shining example, since Franklin, of a 
printer’s boy rising to a high place by self- 
help, honesty, and perseverance. He was born 
in New York city; but his mother, being left 
a poor widow there when Schuyler was a boy 
of thirteen years, took him from the public 
schools, and removed to the west, that land of 
promise. This was in the year 1836. The fam- 
ily settled in Northern Indiana, and Schuyler 
began work as a printer’s apprentice. He was 
smart,-neat, and cheerful, and became a very 
good workman, and one whom everybody 
liked. His small earnings were the main stay 
of his mother; and he never wasted a cent for 
tobacco, or strong drink, or low amusements. 

When Schuyler was twenty-one years old, 
he had shown so much talent and industry 
that friends set him up in a printing-office of 
his own, as publisher and editor of the ‘ St. 
Joseph Valley Register,” at South Bend. He 
had saved a little money from his wages, and 
got trusted for the remainder. For more than 
twenty years he published the ‘ Register,” a 
good-sized weekly paper, and paid all his 
debts, and got “ forehanded.” ‘Yet he had to 
take all sorts of barter in pay for his paper, — 
wood, onions, a quarter of veal, and a day’s 
work in his garden, — money being then scarce 
in the west. Why, beaver-skins were, not 
many years ago, the small change of the fron- 
tiers, among the hunters and pioneers, just as 
bullets were among our Pilgrim Fathers. Peo- 
ple must have some medium for trade, or all 
business would die. Mr. Colfax lost the pay 
for a great many of his papers, because the 
subscribers had no money, and he did not 
want such things as they were able to barter 
with him. The “ greenbacks” have helped 
the western people very much by supplying 
them with plenty of money for business. 

Mr. Colfax made a good newspaper for coun- 


.try people; he told them first the news of their 


own state and villages, then of the world 
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abroad, and lastly gave them hints how to 
improve the soil and the mind. He lived 
where farming was the chief pursuit; and the 
‘¢ Register” always contained a column or two 
for farmers especially to read. Though he 
came from a great city, he never put on city 
airs, or thought himself any better or wiser 
than men born and brought up in rural dis- 
tricts. He was kind, obliging, and sociable 
with every one, and made friends everywhere. 
It is said that the high compliment has been 
paid him in Northern Indiana of naming over 
two hundred boy babies after him; and young 
‘* Schuyler Colfaxes” will soon be as numer- 
ous there as ‘‘ Henry Clays” and “ Andrew 
Jacksons” are around the homes of those cele- 
brated men. 

From early boyhood Mr. Colfax had a single 
ambition, and it was to be Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives. He 
practised oratory at school, in debating socie- 
ties, and public meetings. While setting type 
in printing-offices, he would commit to memo- 
ry eloquent passages which he met with in his 
‘* copy,” as he swiftly formed letters into words, 
and words into sentences; and he would de- 
claim these passages to his mother after his 
day’s work was done. Being a handsome 
youth, about medium size, with bright eyes 
and a clear voice, he became an attractive 
speaker at an early age. To-day he is one of 
the most charming orators of America. He is 
a hard student in gathering facts and forming 
ideas, and an easy speaker in telling what he 


has learned. His training as a printer made | 


him correct and exact; and his fluency co: 
tongue and his kindly feelings give him strong 
hold upon an audience. He causes them to 
laugh and weep by turns, and he never wearies 
them. 

He learns by seezng, and not alone by read- 
ing and talking. Many persons go through 
the world with their eyes half shut to the curi- 
ous things in nature and life; but it is not'so 
with Mr. Colfax. He has taken a journey by 
land to California and back; and his lecture, 
‘“* Across the Continent,” which he has spoken 
to thousands of people, shows keen observa- 
tion of, and power to describe, the grandeur 
of American scenery and the oddities of so- 
ciety in the far, far west. 

At the early age of twenty-seven, Mr. Colfax 
was elected a member of the convention to re- 
vise the state constitution of Indiana. He did 
so well in that capacity, that four years later 
he was elected a member of the United States 
House of Representatives by a majority of sev- 
enteen hundred and sixty-six votes. He has 
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been six times reélected, by majorities ranging 
from two hundred and twenty-nine to three 
thousand four hundred and two votes — the 
smallest being given in 1862, when many hun- 
dreds of his warmest supporters were in the 
Union armies fighting against the rebellion, 
urged so to do by his clarion voice, but losing 
their votes thereby. Last year he was re- 
elected by two thousand one hundred and for- 
ty-eight majority, in the largest vote ever cast 
in his district. 

Mr. Colfax is now serving his third term as 
Speaker of the House, having reached the sum- 
mit of his ambition at forty years of age. In 
that high place he is so prompt, just, fair, 
courteous, and ‘‘ well posted,” that his politi- 
cal adversaries join in votes of thanks for his 
official services. If he should be called by the 


popular voice two steps higher than the sum- 
mit of his boyish hopes, or to the presidency 
of the United States, we may expect, from 
both his excellent culture and his noble char- 
acter, that he will run a career honorable to 
himself and happy for his country. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


A HUSBAND AT LAST. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 








CHARACTERS. — OLIVE A. Bongs, Poefvess, Au- 
thoress, and Old Maid. Mrs. Livermore, 
her Landlady. Francis DEAN, Young Man 
looking for board. 'T. JEFFERSON DEwson, 
Yankee Widower with eleven children. La- 
vVINIA, Servant. 


ScENnE. — Parlor in Boarding-house. 


Miss Bones. Thirty-one years to-day! and 
still my name is Bones — Olive Ann Bones! 
O, dear! will people ever cease calling me 
Miss Bones? Am I doomed forever to con- 
tribute to newspapers, magazines, and other 
people’s enjoyment, and no one contribute to 
mine? I have changed my boarding-place ev- 
ery three months, on purpose to get acquainted 
with young men; but somehow they do not 
appreciate me. Even when I let them know 
I am an authoress and a poetess, they seem to 
prefer some giddy, simpering chit of a girl to 
my intellectual company. Hark! there’s the 
postman’s ring; I hope it is a letter for me; 
yes, there is Lavinia bringing it to me. (Zz- 
ter LAVINIA with letter, and withdraws.) A 
strange hand! How business-like, too! I 
verily believe it is from some publisher, offer- 
ing me one hundred dollars for a thirty-verse 
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m. I knew that my fame would bring me 
gold at last. (Breaks open the letter and 
reads.) 


«« My Dear Miss Bones: For many weeks 
my sorrow-stricken heart has been soothed 
and comforted by reading your beautiful po- 
ems, published in the upper left-hand corner 
of ‘Hootertown Hollyhock.’ It seems but 
yesterday that I laid away forever the lovely 
remains of my sick but affectionate wife in 
the farther corner of the new burying-ground. 
The impressive ceremony was hardly over, be- 
fore my aching heart commenced to hanker 
after her successor. Your highly intellectual 
poem, entitled ‘Lines to my Sister’s Dead 
Beau,’ told me at once where to find a respon- 
sive heart. Fingers that could pen such lines 
as those are the ones to minister to my de- 
vastated bosom. In a word, I love you, and 
siall pack my valise to-morrow to urge my 
suit in person. ‘Till then, most talented crea- 
ture, adieu. 

‘Yours, and yours only, 
‘'T. JEFFERSON DEwsoN.” 


0,0,O! Isn’€ that splendid! I am mar- 
ried at last! I must tell Mrs. Livermore, my 
landlady, of my good fortune. Only think! 
Mrs. “ T. Jefferson Dewson!” Won’t that be 
grand? Mrs. Livermore! Mrs. Livermore! 


[Enter Mrs. LIvERMORE. ]} 


Mrs. Livermore. Really, Miss Bones, you 
quite startled me with your loud call — you 
are usually so quiet. What is the matter? 
Did you find a man hid away in your room? 

Miss Bones. Not exactly that, my dear Mrs. 
Livermore; but something a great deal better. 
I have found a man in this letter; and you 
may call me Miss Bones all you want to pretty 
quick, for I shall soon be Mrs. T. Jefferson Dew- 
son, — and that is the result of being blessed 
with a poetic talent. O, few can realize the 
ecstasy of being a full-blown poet —like me. 

Mrs. Livermore. I do not comprehend you, 
Olive. Found a man in that envelop, did you 
say? How queerly she talks! 

Miss Bones. Ah! how hard it is to convey 
to ordinary worldly brains the delicate senti- 
ments which are created by the poet’s vivid 
imagination! Mrs. Livermore, in vulgar par- 
lance, I am going to be married. My intended 
is even now flying on the wings of love to 
claim me as his bride. 

Mrs. Livermore. You don’t mean so! About 
what time will the wings get here? I must be 
fixing up a spare bed, and put two more pota- 
toes in the dinner-pot. 
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Miss Bones. My dear landlady, I feel so-hap- 
py! O,sohappy! My heart is as light — as 
light — What can I find for a suitable com- 
parison? 

Mrs. Livermore. Sponge cake. 

Miss Bones. Earthly-minded woman! I will 
explain to you, as plainly as I can, the cause 
of my present rapture. I wrote an exquisite 


poem “To my Sister’s Dead Beau.” 
Wrote to a dead beau? 
You bean’t a spittleist — be 


Mrs. Livermore. 
Sakes alive! 
you? 

Miss Bones. Ninny! no. These lines met 
the sorrowful gaze of a distracted widower; he 
saw in them the pathos, the pity, that his soul 
longed for; he saw that the authoress was the 
one destined by fate to heal the wound his 
heart was breaking with. He wrote this letter, 
offering me his heart and hand. 

Mrs. Livermore. And how many children 
to take care of? 

Miss Bones. Probably none; he would have 
mentioned them, had there been any. But 
look! Who is that crossing the street? It is 
he! Something here tells me it is my T. Jef- 
ferson! (Zhe door-bell rings, and in a mo- 
ment FRANCIS DEAN enters the room with va- 
lise ; Miss BonEs rushes upon him, and grasps 
both his hands.) 'T. Jefferson! My own, my 
affianced one! O, this happy hour! this rap- 
turous moment! 

Francis Dean. (Disengaging himself, and 
standing back.) Who are you, pray? Is there 
not some mistake? 

Miss Bones. Why! I am your Olive Ann! 
Iam she, whose stirring lines awoke ecstatic 
fire in your widowed heart. Do not look so 
amazed, T. Jefferson! am I not all your fancy 
pictured me? 

Francis Dean. Am I in Mrs. Livermore’s 
boarding-house, or am I in a lunatic asylum? 
I was sent here to apply for board, but I do 
not understand this woman; I think she is 
dangerous! Let me out! 

Mrs. Livermore. Board, sir? O, certainly. 
Yes, indeed; I have some very excellent rooms. 
There is no mistake at all, sir. This young 
lady is expecting her lover, and mistook you 
for him — that is all. Walk this way, sir, and 
I will show you what roomsI have. (Zxeunt 
Mr. DEAN and Mrs. LIVERMORE.) 

Miss Bones. What a bitter disappointment! 
Such a handsome man! and I was so sure it 
was T. Jefferson. My heart beat so high, and 
it’s throbbing wildly now. How true love 
does show itself! There goes the bell again; 
perhaps it may be he! Heart, stay thy wild 
emotion! Yes, ’tis a manly voice! It must 
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be T. Jefferson. I hear his foot-fall on the 
hall floor; how musical it is! 


[Znter T. JEFFERSON Dewson and eleven chil- 
dren of all ages and sizes.| 


Mr. Dewson. How d’y’ do, marm? Is this 
Miss Liverlight’s boardin-’us? Creation! how 
sweaty I am! My name’s Dooson, of East 
Chuckfield; T. Jefferson Dooson, marm. 
Mighty hot day—ain’t it? Florence Elizabeth, 
leg-go my coat-tails; you'll haul ’em off, next 
thing. Albert Ed’ard, stop a pickin yer nose. 
Now sit down, allon ye. (Zhe eleven children 
seat themselves hastily and noisily, quarrelling 
and pushing.) 

Miss Bones. (Aghast.) This is Mrs. Liver- 
more’s house, sir; did you wish to see her? 

Mr. Dewson. Well, not exactly; there’s a 
young lady here that kinder writes verses and 
pieces of poetry —ain’t there? Well, call her 
in; she’s the one I’m after. Susan Matilda, 
take your feet down, and sit up properly. 
Horace John, go back to that corner, and 
don’t act like a harlequin. 

Miss Bones. (Rallying.) What was the la- 
dy’s name you refer to? 

Mr. Dewson. Lem-me see. I b’lieve ’twas 
Polly Peanut. No; that was her newspaper 
name. Her real name was Bones, I guess. 

Miss Bones. That is my name. I am the 
one you are in search of. It was from my 
brain that those effusions emanated which 
won your admiration, and brought you here 
to-day with your Sunday school class. 

Mr. Dewson. Grindstones and hoe-handles! 
Have I been in the presence of a poetess all 
this time, and just found it-out? Can this be 
Polly Peanut? Sunday-school class, did you 
say? These are the pledges of affection left 
me by my departed Achsa. My eleven chil- 
dren — all good and well behaved. Silas Bo- 
naparte, what did you upset that flower-pot 
for? I can’t find time to take care of ’em; but 
a step-mother will make ’em stand round. 
Miss Bones, I have come, accordin to prom- 
ise, to make you Mrs. T. Jefferson Dooson, of 
East Chuckfield. Gran’fer Grimes! There 
goes Emily Adeline tumbling down the front 
stairs. (He runs out to rescue his child.) 


[Znter Mrs. LIvERMORE. ] 


Mrs. Livermore. Pity’s sake, Miss Bones! 
where did this orphan asylum come from? 
And whose white hat is that? and a red silk 
handkerchief in it.. What does it all mean? 

Miss Bones. Mrs. Livermore, you behold 
these eleven helpless children, or rather ten, 
for one has just tumbled down the stairs. I 
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am called upon to be a mother to'them; and I 
feel that I dare not refuse. I May never again 
have such a chance to — 

Mrs. Livermore. Get married? 

Miss Bones. Do good. I must train their 
infant minds — 

Mrs. Livermore. I guess they'll rain enough 
— all you want ’em to. 

Miss Bones. I do not dare neglect such an 
opportunity for doing my duty. I must decide 
at once. 

[Enter Dewson with the child.) 
Mrs. Livermore, let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Dewson. 

Mr. Dewson. How dy’ do, Miss Liverlights? 
Glad to see you. Hope you're well. How’s 
trade? —I mean keepin boarders. Enough to 
keep ye busy, I s’pose? I’m goin to carry one 
on ’em off, p’rhaps ye know — Miss Bones. 

Mrs. Livermore. I congratulate you on se- 
curing such a talented wife. 

Mr. Dewson. Ain’t she, though? Tell ye 
what, — them lines did it. Ifa woman wants 
to get married, she must have her lines out all 
round. Now, if you'll cook us up a loaf of 
weddin cake, we’ll have everything all fixed in 
afew days. Needn’t have it very rich, for you 
know ’taint healthy. I made myself sick eatin 
cake at my other weddin. Come, Olive Ann, 
Albert Ed’ard, Florence Elizabeth, Horace 
John, and all the rest of ye. [Zxeunt omnes. 


—\_»——__——_ 


— Tue Romans named nearly all the 
months from some of their divinities and em- 
perors, viz.: January, from Janus, who was 
represented as having two faces — one looking 
towards the new year, the other towards the 
old; February was named by Romulus, from 
Februa, the mother of Mars; March, from 
Mars, the god of war; April, from the Latin 
word afgerio, signifying to open the year, or 
blossom; May, from Maia, the mother of Mer- 
cury; June, from Juno, the wife of Jupiter; 
July was named by Marc Antony, in honor of 
Julius Cesar; August, from Augustus Cesar, 
the first Roman emperor; September, from 
septem, the seventh month of the Roman 
year; October, from octo, the eighth; Novem- 
ber, from zovem, the ninth; and December, 
from decem, the tenth month of the Roman 
year. G. P. 


Tue weight of the atmosphere which 
surrounds our globe is computed to be equal 
to a globe of lead sixty miles in diameter, of 
about 5,000,000,000,000 tons; the pressure to 
the square inch being fifteen garner 
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TRANSPOSITION OF BATTLES. 
918. A man eat the title of T. B. 919. Fem 
must rob the bard of. Tremont. 920. N. P. 
Fume, a rich doctor. 921. One fine goose for 
Fox. 











881. Rhode Island. 882. Aspinwall. 883. 
Pyramids. 884. It has lions (Lyons) in it. 
885. It has a Nice (niece). 886. It has a Brest. 
887. It has a Foyle (foil). 888. It has Plenty. 
889. It is Blanc. 890. Un (less) T (he) (ket- 
tle) (boy) (Lin G) (bee) (Fill in G) T (he) 
(teapot) Sp (oils) T (he) (tea) — Unless the 
kettle boiling be, Filling the teapot spoils 
the tea. 891. 1. Saturn. 2. Havana. 3. End. 
4: Rottoli. 5. Interloper. 6. Danube. 7. Ah! 
8. Nemesis — SHERIDAN. 892. H-earth. 893. 
H-eight. 894. N-ay. 895. C-lass. 896. C-lad. 
897. F-ace. 898. B-east. 899. S-laughter. 
goo. N-ever. gor. S-heath. go2. S-cent. 903. 
P-ink. 904. B-arrow. 905. F-arm. 906. Jedo. 
go7. Arica. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


ENIGMA. 

923. It is composed of 11 letters. The 6, 9, 
8, 3 is a sea-bird. The 7, 11, 10 is a boy’s 
nickname. The 2 is a vowel. The 1, 4, 5 is 
what we all must do. The whole was a noted 
hunter. 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. A Nest oF TRANSPOSITIONS. 

gio. III. — What city? gtr. NA.—What| 924. Tcat’lhecry. 925. L R Webar. 926. 
lake? Lribed U.. 927. Hat hunt C. 928. Keer cow 

gi2. Why is France like Spain? Revere. | pod. 

913. * EEE. } J. A. D. 929. Prize REBUS. 

914. M, — What town and state? 15. Mac, 
— What city? H. M. O. 

CoNUNDRUMS. 

916. Why are good base ball players like la- 
dies when a shower comes up? J. & S. H. 

917. Why is burying a man alive like a sad 
mistake ? Gop PEN. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE PRIZES. 


E insert in Head Work this week the 
Prize Rebus; and in order to give our 
readers an opportunity to study long and deep 
upon it, we shall not insert the answer for sev- 
eral weeks. For the first entirely correct an- 
swer we receive, we will give a copy of SHAM- 
ROCK AND THISTLE; OR, YOUNG AMERICA IN 
IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

While we are about it, we may as well insert 
the essay for which the prize was awarded. If 
any of the competitors think theirs was better, 
of course they are welcome to think so. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 


HE linking of the Old World with the New 

by the Atlantic cable may well be called 
the eighth wonder of the world. A little flash 
of electricity, darting with lightning speed 
across the silent bed of the mighty ocean, 
takes its unerring messages from shore to 
shore, in spite of the ceaseless dash and roar 
above them. ~ Now that we have the perfected 
line of communication from continent to con- 
tinent, it is interesting to look back upon the 
earliest efforts to secure speedy and far-reach- 
ing messages. First, the runners, like Ahim- 
aaz, fleet of foot and breathless with haste, 
give place to the trained exactness and fleeter 
movements of the carrier dove. French in- 
ventions, of various designs, — some of them 
enabling messages to be sent with great speed 
to short distances, by means of posts with 
movable arms, whose different positions stood 
for letters of the alphabet, — were used in the 
seventeenth century. Fires, colored lights, re- 
flections cast by mirrors, and all similar inven- 
tions, though highly regarded in their day, 
became as nothing before the idea which, year 
after year, throughout a century, has been de- 
veloping, with regard to the use of electricity 
as a telegraphing agent. In 1774, signals were 
conveyed by electricity from one apartment to 
another in France and in Geneva. And from 
that time, as new and better methods of ob- 
taining electricity, and guarding it in its work- 
ings, have been invented, thought has been 
added to thought, and experiment to experi- 
ment, until Cyrus Field, from the study of the 





globe from his library, which he held in his 
hand, conceived the grand idea of so vast a 
span of telegraphic wire, as to cross the ocean 
itself and weld two worlds in one. 

The results of his firm faith, patient investi- 
gation, and unwearied labor, are known to all 
who rejoice in his God-crowned success. And 
as the first telegraphic message ever delivered 
by a dove, and borne adove the waters, was in 
token of peace, may the last great source of 
communication Jelow the waters convey ever 
from one land to the other only words of peace 
and good will. 


AN APOLOGY. 


Tue Editor has been confined to his bed for 
a week by the diphtheria, a malady which does 
not leave the patient in good condition for lit- 
erary labor. He had but partially recovered 
from an attack of cholera morbus when he was 
prostrated a second time. The readers of Our 
Boys AND GirtLs will not regret more than he 
does the omission of ‘“‘ Our Letter-Bag” in the 
present number. He struggled through his 
pile of letters between the visits of the doctor, 
in his former sickness, but it is quite impos- 
sible to do so this time. He can only beg his 
young friends to excuse him, and hope that 
he shall be able to do his work in the next 
number. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


BEYOND THE MissIssiIpP1. From the Great 
River to the Great Ocean. Life and Adven- 
tures on the Prairies, Mountains, and Pacific 
Coast. By Albert D. Richardson, author of 
‘“‘ Field, Dungeon, and Escape.” Hartford: 
American Publishing Company. 


The author of this attractive volume has 
made several trips into the region between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, and is perfectly 
familiar with the country and the events he 
describes. He was with Messrs. Colfax and 
Bowles in their celebrated excursion across the 
continent, and has had peculiar facilities for 
acquiring information. Mr. Richardson was 
born to be a traveller, and he has the ability 
to describe what he has seen better than any 
other man we know of. His book, containing 
five hundred and seventy-two pages, with two 
hundred illustrations, is filled with stirring in- 
cidents and wide-awake adventures, besides a 
vast amount of useful information. It is sold 
only by subscription. 


— Tuey don’t use perfumes at the mint 
for making scents. 





